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something about their home situations and problems; he took into account their
individual strengths and weaknesses and was on the alert for those who needed
special support; he was responsible for seeing that his men were well fed, that
they had the right clothes, and that they were allowed rest and had blankets to
keep them warm. The men were dependent on the commanding officers for
providing them special considerations of passes, furloughs, beer, candy, ciga-
rettes, shows. These, as will be indicated later, were far more important as a
source of satisfaction in the Army than similar privileges or opportunities in
civilian life. The wise commanding officer assumed certain responsibilities per-
taining to personal needs of the soldier. Through his first sergeant he checked
on whether or not shoes and socks fitted properly, whether or not each had a fair
share of the chores, and received enough rest or the proper medical care.

In addition to the supplying of physical needs there was the problem of
assisting the men in retaining their individual dignity as human beings in the
midst of nameless numbers. The soldiers wanted to be treated like men, not
like so many cattle. Some of them were asked: "What would you do if you
were company commander in combat and had been given the authority to do
anything you felt would make your company better in working together and
doing its job?" s Their answers made suggestions such as: "I'd treat all my en-
listed men alike and not show partiality"; 'I'd recognize and reward men's
abilities"; "I'd improve job assignments in the company; right man for the right
job"; Td go to bat for my men"; "I wouldn't be too GI."

Judicious provision for the basic needs of the soldier for food, clothing,
shelter, safety, equipment, and approval supplied an important emotional sup-
port against stress. When the officer with the authority to do so provided for the
soldier's wants, that soldier gained a feeling of confidence in his leader. This
confidence simplified the problem of adjustment to the regimentation of his be-
havior. The closer the relationship of the leader 4 to his men, the more reassuring
and thus the more helpful he could be in their acceptance of new and trying
situations. As he could gain satisfaction in a passive dependence upon his
leader, the new soldier was able to give up his personal initiative, wishes, prefer-
ences, and liberty, to become submissive and obedient.

3 "If I Were the CO.," What the Soldier Thinks, No. 7:1-4, 25 July 1944.
4 The psychological value to the American people of President Roosevelt's fireside talks was
well appreciated. Mackintosh described Churchill's speeches to the British people as of great
reassuring value, particularly early in the war. (Mackintosh, J. M., The War and Mental Health
in England, Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1944, p. 34.) The radio served to permit such
leaders to reach their followers, to give reassurance, to express personal concern. For unknown
reasons, very few of our top military leaders used this method to encourage the troops during
the war. We in the Neuropsychiatry Consultants Division strongly recommended that they
should do so because of potentially beneficial effect on morale. It is doubtful if our recom-
mendation was ever sent beyond some intermediate office en route to the persons concerned.
We never heard from it.